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they must hare By this time the night was pretty far spent, and 
mM seen in'thtt Hy quitted the house to have a second peep at the 
fv path 4 weather, as we wished very much to reach Mary- 
ject, excepting port, if possible, that evening; the wind had in a 


ay — + i great measure fallen; but the rain still continued 
‘with undiminished violence. 


chat the _ Whilst I stood in the door way with my face 
h for man and MH turned to the sea, I saw several blue lights sud. 
mt mah ye denly thrown up; I hastened to our landlord, and 
Rigin Journa, | told him in a hurried manner, “ that there was a 
—emminmeny ( vessel in the offing in distress, and that she was 
+ Children cu. HM exhibiting blue lights as signals.” ‘“What’s that 
pyrene bY you say?” said the fisherman; “blue lights! why, 
, clays thee Meg, can it be?” “To be sure it is,” replied Meg ; 
of the bowel, “did I not tell you? but ye’ll nivir be avisid. If 
roof the mot I might hae had my will, they wad ha? been at hame 
yt me] noo, instead o’ kenning what its likely they will 
ken, lang afore sun-rise.”’ “Weel, weel, Meg,’ 

b the Tene answered the husband gruffly, “let’s hae na mair 
- [o,, Cones o that, ye aye ken I will hae my ain way,” so 
eet «saying, he took some rockets from an old oaken chest, 
bury Caste. 8nd with a blazing piece of pine waving in his hand, 
ane; Pears, hastened into the open air, and I, curious to witness 
, Richmond- M his proceedings, in spite of the woman’s remon- 


$ : . 
-street, strances, instantly followed him. 
and Druaga On looking towards the sea board, we saw the 


and noticehis HM vessel, or whatever it might be, still throwing up 
nen blue fires; and the fisherman, whilst he replied to 
SSS BF ithem by lights of a similar description, said, “Its 


. nae wreck, Sir, that send up yon rackets, but one 
o’ the finest little craft that ivir ran a cargo betwixt 


room, instead o’ yere company. But what can I do? 
Was I to turn ye out ye’d lose yere way, an’ perhaps 
yere lives too, on this dreadfu’ night; an’, smuggler 
tho’ I am, I hae still some sma’ matter o’ humanity 
in my breast; an’ I wad na turn a dog upon the com- 
mon this weather, let alone a Christian. I’s sorry 
there’s nae bed i’th’ hoose but that whar th’ wife 
an’ bairn slecp; but however, Pll do my best to 
mak’ ye comfortable ; an’ if ony thin’ particular should 
happen durin’ the night, if awake, ye maun hear, see, 
an’ say naethin’.” We offered, at all hazards, to 
leave the cottage, rather than put him to any incon- 
venience or trouble on our account.— Nae, nae,’’ 
returned he, “that will nivir dae; I wad na hae 
yere lives to answer for gin I might hae the cutter 
an’ her hale cargo.” Thus saying he quitted the 
room. 

When the smuggler was gone my friend remarked, 
“T think we are in a pretty predicament: but it’s all 
your fault; if you had not heen so fond of raising 
spirits we should, at this moment, have been snug in 
our beds at Maryport.”—* It is a fit thing, indeed, 
for you to reproach me,” said J, “who have been 
quite as partial to raising spirits as myself. But it’s 
useless to recriminate: we have had our pleasure; 
and if pain follows we must bear it patiently: but 
from what I have yet seen of our good-natured host, 
I think there is nothing to fear; so don’t be down- 
hearted, man; ‘screw up your courage to the stick- 
ing place” and I'll warrant this formidable adven- 
ture will, in the end, prove only a laughing matter.” 
This 1 said to cheer the spirits of my comrade, who, 
to use a vulgar expression, had begun to funk most 
terribly, for as to myself, ¥ was very little satisfied 
with our situation, but to turn out upon the moor, 
on such a wild and stermy night, would have been 
madness; and, with Shakspeare, I thought “it was 
better to bear the ills we had than to fly to others 


In this situation, it may readily be supposed that 
our slumbers were not ofa very refreshing nature, 
we, however, did sleep by fits and snatches, but after 
lying about three hours, we were awoke, for good, 
by a heavy knocking at the door, whilst, at the same 
time, a hoarse rough voice loudly shouted “ Hilloa! 
house ahoy!” Upon this the smuggler instantly rose, 
and as he passed our bed in a low voice said, “ Gen. 
tlemen, if ye be awake tak nae notice of what ye 
see or hear; be silent an’ ye’ll meet wi nae harm.’ 
He then opened the door, and four rough-looking 
fellows, dressed like sailors, with pisto!s in their 
belts and cutlasses by their sides, immediately en- 
tered the cottage, each of them being heavily laden 
with four five gallon kegs, which, from their appear- 
ance, I judged to contain Hollands ; after depositing 
their burthens on the floor they severally shook 
hands with our landlord, and one of them exclaimed, 
“ By H——, Jock Anderson, it has blown great guns 
all night, it’s surprising how well the cutter has 
weathered it: at one time I never thought we 
should have been able to land a package, but the 
wind having lulled, and the swell moderated, we 
ventured through with one boat load.” “ Ye’re frae 
Rotterdam I guess this trip,” said Jock Anderson. 
“ Ay, ay, lad,” replied the first speaker, “ and we’ve 
a pretty tolerable cargo of gin, tea, and tobacco, be- 
sides a little lace, and some other trifling articles ; 
but how the d—1 does it happen that it is now past 
two o’clock, and there’s ne’er a cart upon the shore 
yet?” “One can hardly expect them in such weather 
asthis,”” answered Jock.— Expect them, nonsense ;’? 
returned the captain, “its the best weather in the 
world for a free trader ; it keeps the hawks at home ; 
but who the deuce have we here?” pointing to us; “ is 
this your caution, Jock Anderson? By G— you will 
sometime or other ruin us with these tricks.”— 
“ Pshaw, pshaw,” replied Jock, “they are only acouple 





that we knew not of.” 

By this time the smuggler had returned, with his 
arms full of straw. This he threw down on the floor, 
as near to the fire as he dared, and spreading thereon 
some old sails, we stretched ourselves upon this 
wretched substitute for a bed without undressing, 
and our host proceeded to cover us with one or two 
large Scotch cloaks, so that we lay warm and com- 
fortable enough. Having repeated his caution, that 
“if any thing happened during the n'ght, we should 
hear, see, and say nothing,” he mixed a couple of 
cups of warm brandy and water, and upon giving 
them to us, he requested we would endeavour to ob. 

tain a little sleep, adding, that we had nothing to! 





self into an old arm chair, and as he speedily fell 


of honest gentlemen, who were benighted in the storm, 
and I sheltered them; I could na’ do less; and had 
the muckle de’il hissel’ knocked at the door, I wad 
na hae turned him fro’ it in such weather. I dosed 
them pretty well wi’ brandy, an’ they’re sleeping as 
soundly as tho’ they nivir meant to wake again,” — 
“Tl see to that,” said the captain; “and if they 
are awake, d n take me if I don’t give them a 
mittimus to the other world.” Upon this he ap- 
proached our bed, with the candle in his hand; but 
we having taken Jock Anderson’s hint, betrayed 
every outward and visible sign of sound sleep; the 
smuggler held the candle over us for a moment or 
two, and then muttered, “Ay, ay, they’re fast as 





fear, and that he would pledge his life for our/a church; there’s no fear of them, for some hours 
safety. Having said thus, the smuggler threw him-|at least: besides, they do seem to be honest lads 


enough.”—*I tell ye, Harding,” responded our 


asleep, we were convinced that we might, without |friend Jock, “ ye hae naethin’ to fear frae them; 
immediate apprehension of danger, follow his ex-|the young men are bound on a visit to your good 








thwith peruse 

St. Bees and Skimburness.” 
wd rege We then turned our eyes towards Flimby, and 
ut loss of time. saw two rockets ascend in that direction. “Its aw’ 
We agree with @ right noo,’ cried the smuggler, “the game’s alive, 
in this aft Boy in half an hoor the hale kintra for miles roun’ 
SB =) will ken that the free trader is upon the coast; 

but let’s noo gang back tull the hvose, for there’s 
dmateur 1s © @ nacthing mair to be done this gay while.” 
dies I followed him into the kitchen, and upon enter- 
: ing it, the smuggler thus addressed his wife— 
rief sketch 4 Hl “Dame, do ye an’ the bairn gang tull bed directly, 
poeree: A an’ if ony thing be wantin’ thae night, I’ll ca’ ye 
‘in oneofthe ™ Up. Let’s hae nae words,” seeing that she was 
. has favoured about to remonstrate; “do as I bid ye, or may be 
piso te ree. ye’s rue it”’—'The woman obeyed without a mur- 
ese mur; then turning to us, he thus continued his dis. 
=== BF course :—“ It’s likely enough, gentlemen, that ye 
by EGERTO¥ @ ken we are to landa cargo thae night, awfw’ as itis, 
ral Privé @ ay 1 should certainly hae bin varra glad o’ yere 
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friend, Mr, ——-, of Maryport: so ye may rest satis. 
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fied that they’re not likely to turn informers, even 
tho’ they should awake.”’—* Well, well,” returned 
Harding, “ for this time all may be right; but the 
pitcher that goes too often to the well gets broken 
at last; I’d still have you, friend Jock, to be a little 
more cautious: and now,’ addressing his discourse 
to the other three wen, “ do ye go to the boat, bring 
as much os ye can carry, whilst Jock and I stow 
away the cargo.” The men obeyed his orders, and 
the two smugglers being left alone, removed the old 
lumbering chest of drawers, and raised a flag, which 
displayed the entrance intoa vault. Jock descended 
into the cavity, and the captain handed him the 
kegs; the other smugglers soon returned with more 
kegs and some peckages of tea and tobacco. As 
they were securely depositing them in the vault, 
the rambling of carts was plainly heard. “ Ah, ah,” 
said the captain, “ there are our friends at last; let 
us hasten to mect them.” Upon this they closed 
the entrance into the vault, replaced the chest of 
drawers, and taking care to lock the door on the 
outside, ieft my friend and myself alone in the cot- 
tage kitchen. 

“Well,” said I to my companion, as soon as the 
sound of the smugglers’ retreating footsteps became 
inaudible, “ what think you of this adventure? is 
it not a new scene in the drama of human life? 
But were not you terribly alarmed, when the ruffians’ 
candle came close to your face ?’’—“ Indeed I was,” 
replied my companion; “ but I counterfeited sleep 
to a miracle. What think ye will now become of 
us; are we to have another visit from these lawless 
desperadoes ?”—“ I fancy not,’ answered I; “ in 
any opinion the cutter will set sail as soon as the 
cargo is landed; and by this continued rumbling 
there must be a good number of carts on the shore; 
I should like very much to see what’s going for- 
ward ;’’ so saying, I arose, and tried to open a small 
window that faced towards the beach; but I might 
as well have saved myself the trouble,—the case- 
ment was too well fastened for any efforts of mine 
to open it. A good fire, however, was still burning ; 
1 put the kettle upon it; and as the smuggler had 
Jeft his brandy on the table, I mixed two half-pint 
cups, and then returned to my homely bed, being 
determined to await the conclusion of the business 
with patience. ‘The rumbling of the carts, as they 
went to and from the shore, and the uncouth and 
dissonant tones of their drivers, did, for two or 
three hours, effectually banish sleep; at length, all 
became quiet: in a short time the door was un- 
locked, our landlord made his entry, and much to 
our satisfaction he came unaccompanied. 

The first thing Jock Anderson did was to approach 
our bed, “Are ye awake, Gentlemen?” cried he, 
“ Yes,” replied I, “and have been ever since you 
turned the key upon us.’”’ He burst into a loud fit 
of laughter, and afterwards exclaimed, “ 1 was sorry 
to make prisoners 0’ ye, but it was aw’ for yere ain 
gude, as I could nae be answerable for the conduct 
o’ yon chiel 0’ the de’el had he seen ye outside the 
door sill; so yemaun excuse it.”’—* That I do, with 
all my heart, my good fellow,’’ returned I, “ and 
thank you sincerely for your caution into the bar. 
gain ;’? and now, with your leave, we'll be thinking 
about toddling towards Marypost.”—* Not quite so 
fast, Sirs,” answered Jock, “ ye wad na surely gang 
out this eauld raw morning o’ the wrang side o’ yere 
breakfasts? That were a pretty tale indeed to tell 
in Maryport, aud bonnily wad Jock Anderson get 
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fashed aboot it. Ise’ been workin’ varra hard aw’ 
neet, and I’m varra hungry mysel’, so we’ll e’en caa 
the gude wife up, an’ hae breakfast awmaist before 
ye can say Jock Robinson.’ It was useless to re- 
monstrate; Jock would have his own way; so whilst 
he roused the wife and wean, we rose from our hard 
bed, and having luckily found a little clean water 
and a coarse towel, we specdily refreshed ourselves 
with a healthful ablution. The wife came from the 
bed chamber, and without addressing a word to us, 
began to busy herself in the preparation for break- 
fast; another mess of flukes were broiled, or rather 
burnt, in the straw, the tea was equally as good as 
before, our appetites were kcen, and we failed not to 
make a mighty inroad into the buttered cakes, not- 
withstanding, as I before remarked, that the hands 
of our sullen hostess were none of the cleanest. 
When we had eaten our fill, and fortified our stomach 
with a dram of raw spirits each, we prepared to de- 
part, and I approaching our landlady, asked “ what 
we were indebted for our entertainment.’’—“ Nac- 
thing at aw’, Sirs,” said she; “ ye were my hus- 
band’s guests, an’ nane*o’ mine, an’ I’se nae 
tak’ the wee bit siller fra ony mon that he in- 
vites to drink the gude liquor an’ to eat his 
bannocks.”—“ But how, my good woman,” an- 
swered IJ, “are we to evince our gratitude for your 
hospitality ?"—“ By sayin’ naething aboot it, Sir,” 
replied she, “and nivir lettin’ accoont o’ what ye hae 
heard wi? yere ears, an’ seen wi’ yere een, whilst 
under this roof, escape frae between yere lips: that’s 
aw I desire on ye’, exceptin’ that gin ye ivir hae oc- 
casion to pass this way agen, ye wull manage to gie 
the Coin-house a gude birth, and na let me see yere 
faces agen inside its door.’—“My dear Madam,” 
said I, “I promise both for myself and my compa- 
nion, that all your demands shall be implicitly 
obeyed ; but suffer me to make a small present to 
this pretty little girl; it will at least serve to buy her 
a new bonnet, or a frock or two, and a few school- 
books,” upon which I placed a small sum in the 
hands of the delighted child, I had at last touched 
the right chord: to this poor woman her child was 
every thing ; and the noticing of it worked an in- 
stantancous revulsion in her feelings. ; 

“ God bless ye, Gentlemen,”’ said she, “ ye maun 
forgie my rudeness; for sometimes I hardly ken 
what it is I am sayin’. I thank ye kindly for the 
puir bairn, it has nac one in the wide world to look 
to but oursels; an’ if ony thin’ should happen, as 
’tis likely it may, for we’re nivir sure, fro’ day to 
day, what wad become o’ the puir fatherless and 
mitherless babe? the varra thought on’t awmaist 
gars my heavy heart to break ;” and the big drops 
actually started into the poor woman’s eyes as she 
spoke. This her husband perceived, and approach- 
ing her himself, not wholly unaffected, he wiped 
the tears away with the corner of her apron, and 
bade her cease piping. “ Let’s hae no mair o?’ this, 
Maggy,” said he, “unless thou wants to mak a 
woman o’ thy husband; if the admiral says we 
maun soon leave her, ye ken its nae in our power 
to stay; but in that case, I weel know there’s a mer- 
cifu’ Providence aloft that will tak care even o’ the 
smuggler’s innocent daughter.” 

“Gentlemen, I thank ye for your gude company, 
and for the present to my little lass ; an’ I shall be 
proud o’ yere acceptance o’ these trifles,” handing 
each of us a pound of tea and a pound of kannaster ;”’ 
“ an’ when ye smoke yere pipes, or drink a cup 0’ 





, tea wi’ yere friends at hame, ye’ll may be cast a re. 
_memberirg thought on Jock Anderson, the smuggler 

o the Coin house.”—We were ourselves affected 
| almost to tears; and after thanking Jock for his gifts, 
and adding that we should not easily forget his hos. 
| pitality, we gave him and the wife a friendly shake 
by the hand, kissed their interesting little girl, and 
| then pursued our journey towards the town of Mary. 
port. (Po be concluded in our nest.) 
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The following article, written by a most respectable 
merchant, who possesses more than ordinary means of 
obtaining correct information on the subject of his com. 
munication, having been placed at our disposal, we thought 
we should render an acceptable service to our readers by 
giving it a place in the Kaleidoscope, especially as there is 
nothing of a political nature in its contents to render its 
admission into our columns incompatible with the nature 
of our work.—£dit. Kal. 

ANTWERP. 

The eyes of Europe have latély been fixed on the extrie 
ordinary (and certainly unexpected) Revolution of the 
Netherlands; and with the more wonder, that every one 
who has known that country (Belgium) before it became 
annexed to Holland, and seen the rapid progress it has 
made in commerce, manufactures, and general prosperity, 
since that period, must of necessity have thought it one of 
the happiest countries in Europe, or the world. I shall 
not enter into the details of the grievances that were made 
the pretext of this Revolution; but the result is obvious: 
Belgium has regained its liberty, and with that liberty 
they will very soon have equality. A first law of the Pro. 
visional Government gave an extension of twenty-five days 
for payment of all bills of exchange ; another has added a 
month more to it! I fear very much that few bills will 
be paid even after this last term is expired ; not that the 
value is not ready, but really that the people will not part 
with it under existing circumstances. We have seen that 
several of the cotton factories have been Jaid in ashes in 
different parts of the country, and machinery destroyed to 
a large amount.* But you will be surprised, Sir, to learn 
that the blame of all this is laid at the door of John Bull, 
There is a gentleman in Liverpool at this moment who 
was arrested the other day going through Brussels, on 
pretext that he was one of those sent “par les Anglais” 
to give money to the populace to burn the factories ; and 
it was not without some trouble that he could convince his 
learned accuser of his innocence, and get leave to return 
to England. : 

As the city and port of Antwerp are so intimately 
connected with the trade of Great Britain, and with 
Liverpool in particular, the events that took place 
within its walls last week call our attention more 
particularly to that point. Nearly oll we know of 
them are by the reports of the Piovisional Government; 
and I think we may measure the immense loss by the 
scale of the reports of the slaughter made of the Duteh 
troops during the three days, namely, of 18,000 men, only 
a remnant had made their escape. The official report of 
the Dutch shows that only 130 men were killed! Now, 
calculating by this rule, if we take the damage stated in 
these reports at about one-tenth part of the amount, I 
think it will be pretty near the mark.—-The Entrepot is 
burned ; much stress is laid on that, and no doubt iiiere 
was some property remaining in it; but it is well known 
that at Antwerp every warchouse can be bonded just asin 
Liverpool ; not one of these has been.mentioned as burned. 








* This was needless, because, as these factories have lost 
their Dutch customers by their separation from Holland, 
two-thirds of those that remained safe have left off work for 
want of demand, er of money to go on with. It is very 
doubtful if ever they will resume again ; certainly not, if they 
remain an independent nation. 
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The immense Hanseatic House has not suffered, and I 
am certain that a great deal of property has been gradually 
evacuated to Holland for this month past.-- Coffee is the 
staple commodity of Antwerp ; and of this 30,000 bags 


pelong to the Dutch Trading Company. The remainder, 


about 75,000 bags, will be found to belong chiefly to the 
merchants of the place, and certainly there cannot be 
10,000 bags on English account now there; and even on 
that a considerable advance will have been made. Sugar 
js the next article of magnitude, there being forty sugar 
houses at full work. The stock in first hands cannot be 
great, and only here and there a few Brazil chests may be 
on English account. Of cotton there may be from 5000 
to 6000 bags, and two-thirds of it on American account. 
Of course, nearly the value of these consignments is drawn 
on London or Paris in anticipation. There are some other 
articles, particularly hides, in the same situation; but as 
they only pay tenpence per cwt. duty, no one will ever 
put them in a bonded warehouse.—The damage done to 
dwelling-houses cannot be estimated till we get farther 
accounts. The ‘* Rue du Convent” has, of course, suf- 
fered the most, being nearest the Entrepot and the military 
arsenal. They say from fifty to sixty houses are burned ; 
these are, with some few exceptions, the poorest houses of 
the town, and served, in the French time, exclusively for 
the labourers of the naval dock-yard, so that their value 
is comparatively trifling to what it would be in most other 
parts of the city; and we may hope that this first instance 
of Dutch military spirit, on the part of a Governor of an 
important fortress, may tend to make the Belgians a little 
more reasonable in their pretensions and demands in fu- 
tures—if not, we may expect to hear that much more 
mischief has been done than we have yet heard of. The 
fate of the city depends now on its own inhabitants; and, 
for the sake of humanity, may God grant them more 
prudence than they have shown in throwing open their 
gates to those they have called their friends! 

¢ The house of W. Hamilton, formerly of Liverpool, has 
gone, with all the property under its charge, to Rotterdam, 
and will embark for Hamburgh. It appears probable that 
many other houses have followed this example. 
=e x a) 
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. THE BEAR. 

Encounter between a Bear and a Chasseur of Dalecarlia, 
—Lloyd’s *‘ Field Sports of the North of Europe” have 
affurded us many entertaining extracts. The following is 
from the same work :— 

“* Svensson (a chasseur) had been twice wounded by 
bears,—-once under the following circumstances:—On a 
certain occasion, himself, and five or six other peasants, 
had ringed a very large bear, which had previously been 
much hunted and shot at, when, placing is companions 
in ambush round the ring, he advanced alone upon the 
track of the animal, for the purpose of rousing him. Svens- 
son had a capital dog, which, the moment it was a 
trom its couplings, dashed towards the bear, and soon had 
him on foot. As Svensson had anticipated, the beast made 
towards his companions, one of whom got a shot at and 
desperately wounded him in the side; the ball, indeed, 
only missed his heart by a few inches. Tnis injury the 
bear quickly revenged ; for dashing at his assailant, whose 
efforts to escape were fruitless, he laid him prostrate, and 
wounded him severely in the arms and back. Indeed, the 
oy fellow would probably have been minus of his scalp, 

it not been for his hat, which the animal perforated 
with his teeth in seven different places. Here tke mischief, 
as regarded this man, ended, for the attacks of the dog at 
last caused the bear to leave his fallen foe. The beast now 
retraced his steps into the ring, and soon came in contact 


—a man@avre which is often attended with success on like 
| Occasions ; but the bear still kept pursuing him; and two 
!or three doubles that he made were equally unsuccessful. 
Finding escape was impossible, Svensson therefore stood 
still; and when the bear came up to him, which he did 
en all-fours, like a bull, he attempted to drive the muzzle 
of his gun down the throat of the enraged brute. The 
bear, however, laying hold of the gun, instantly wrested 
it out cf Svensson’s hand, when, seizing him by the arm, 
he bit him severely. The dog was not an idle spectator 
of what was going forward; for, seeing the jeopardy in 
which his master was placed, he gallantly fixed on the 
bear’s hind-quarters. To ge*rid of this assailant, how- 
ever, and not caring to quit his hold of Svensson, the bear 
threw himself on his back, making with one paw a dash 
at the dog, and with the ocher holding Svensson, who was 
of course uppermost, in his embraces. This he repeated 
three several times, handling the poor man, to use his own 
expression, with as much ease as a cat would amouse. In 
the intervals, however, between these maneuvres, he was 
either occupied in biting Svensson in different parts of the 
body, or he was standing still, as if stupified with the des- 
perate wound he had received. In this dreadful situation 
Svensson thinks he must bave remained for upwards of 
half an hour; and, during all this time, his galaat dog 
never ceased his attacks on the bear for a moment. At 
last the bear quitted him, and, moving slowly to a tree at 
a few paces distant, seized it with his teeth; but he was 
in his last agonies, and presently fell dead on the ground.” 











A VOCAL STAR. 

Scarcely any sensation in the musical world has of late 
years equalled that created by the appearance of the cele- 
brated Giovanni David, the tenor singer, in Pacini's opera 
of Gli Arabi nelle Gallie, at the theatre of Ancona, Be- 
fore the rising of the curtain at his benefit, an air-bailoon 
rose from the parquet, covered with emblems and devices 
of the most flattering cescription. His bust was exhibited 
in the saloon of the theatre, and its pedestal bore the fol- 
lowing panegyric: **A Giovanni David, per sentire et 
per valentia primo nel canto, per melodia movente anche 
i piu schivi a tutte passioni, gli ammiratori innalzano 
questo simulacro nella sera di suo benefizio.”” On the 
same occasion, this inimitable warbler had the honour of 
receiving poetical homage from a deputation of the nobi- 
lity, from the Societa del Casino, and many others of his 
admirers. After the opera, fOur-and-twenty of the vocal 
strength of the Theatre, arrayed in theatrical costume, 
accompanied him, with torches in their hands, to his ap- 
partments in the Hotel della Pace, which was brilliantly 
illuminated. After his arrival there, an immense throng 
assembled before it, and weleomed his appearance in the 
balcony with loud and enthusiastic cheers. 








A SAVOURY DIsH. 

It is well known that Quin, in his old age, be- 
came a great gourmand, and among other things, in- 
vented a composition which he called his ** Siamese 
Soup,” pretending that its ingredients were principally 
from the ** East.” The peculiarity of its flavour became 
the topic of the day. The **rage’’ at Bath was Mr. Quin’s 
soup; and as he would not part with the recipe, this state 
of notice was highly inconvenient; every person of taste 
was endeavouring to dine with him; every dinner he was 
at, an apology was magle for the absence of the ** Siamese 
soup.” His female friends, Quin was obliged to put off 
with promises; the males received a respectful but manly 





denial. A conspiracy was accordingly projected by a dozen 
bons vivans of Bath against his peace and comfort. At 
home he was flooded with anonymous letters ; abroad, be- 
set with applications under every form. The possession ot 
this secret was made a canker to ali his enjoyments. At 
length he discovered the design, and determined on re- 
venge. Collecting the names of the principal confederates, 
he invited them to dinner, promising to give them the re- 
cipe before they departed—an invitation which was joyfully 
accepted. Quin then gave a pair of his old boots to the 
housemaid to scour and soak, and when sufficiently sea 
soned, to chop up into fine particles, like minced meat. Or, 
the appointed day he took these particles, and pouring 





with Svensson, who happened to be following upon the 
animal's tracks. He was in a gallop, and came end over, 
touse the man’s own expression, like a horse. When, 
however, he was about thirty paces distant, Svensson dis- 
charged his rifle, and wit! so good an aim, that the bear 
directly fell. Svensson might now have got out of the way 
with every facility; but, thinking that the bear was either 
lead or desperately wounded, he commenced reloading his 
tile; he had only placed the powder in the barrel, how- 
ever, when the animal got on his legs again, and, fixing | 
is eyes upon him, made right at him. Svensson now | 
tndeavoured to elude the attack, by springing on one side 





them into a copper pot, with sage, onions, spice, ham, 
wine, water, anc other ingredients, composed a mixture oi 
about two gallons, which was served up at table as his 
Siamese soup. ‘The company were in transports at its 
flavour; but Quin, pleading a cold, did not taste it. A 
pleasant evening was spent; and when the hour of de. 
parture arrived, each person pulled out his tablet to write 
down the recipe. Quin, now pretended that he had forgot 
making the promise; but a were not to be put off, 
and closing the door, they told him in plain terms that ne1- 





ther he nor they should quit the rodm till the pledge had 


them from the point as long as possible; but when their 
patience was bearing down all bounds, his reluctance gave 
way. ** Well, then, Gentlemen,” said he, **in the first 
place, take an old pairof boots—!" * What! an old pair 
of boots !’? ‘The older the better;” (they stared at each 
other)—** eut off their tops and soles, and soak them ina 
tub of water’—(they hesitated)—** chop them into fine 
particles, and pour them into a pot with two gallons and a 
half of water.” “ Why, d—— it, Quin,”’ they simulta. 
neously exclaimed, ** you don't mean to say that the soup 
we've been drinking was made of old boots!” I do, 
gentlemen,” he replied—** my cook will assure you she 
chopped them up.” They required no such attestation ; 
his cool, inflexible expression was sufficient. In an instant, 
horror and despair were depicted on each countenance, in 
the full conviction they were individually poisoned. Quin 
observing this, begged them not to be alarmed, since he 
could contemplate no dangerous results from their dinner; 
but if they thought it would sit uneasy on their stomachs, 
there was an.apothecary’s shop in the next street. The 
hint was taken ; an idea of personal safety subdued the 
rising throbs of indignation. Seizing their hats, away flew 
the whole body down the stairs, and along the street to the 
place advised, where ipecacuanha and other provocatives 
were speedily procured, and the ** Siamese soup” (and all 
its concomitants) was speedily disgorged.—Bernard's Re« 
trospections of the Stoge. 





TIS MOUSEWIFS. 
 Housekceping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thow can.” 

Remedy for Scalds —Many of our readers are possibly 
ignorant of the efficacy of flour as a remedy for scalds ; 
but its good effects have been so decidedly proved in a most 
serious case within our knowledge, that its utility cannot 
be made too public. The child of a gentleman residing 
in the neighbourhood of Chesterficld, was last Saturday 
morning dreadfully scalded in the neck and bosom by boil- 
ing coffee. Happily, the parents recollected having heard 
of this simple remedy, and the mother perseveringly ap- 
plied it for some hours, with the most favourable results. 
The flour should be dredged on the parts scalded by means 
of a common dredging-box, until a thick crust is formed. 
Should the slightest appearance of moisture show itself 
through the flour, dredge it again until it is dried up, and 
by thus keeping the air from the scald, it will rapidly heal. 
In the case above alluded to, the child was perfectly re- 
covered in the short space of two days) The crust of flour 
should not be disturbed, as it will crack and drop off when 
the injured places are healed, and no sear or other mark 
will remain.— Derbyshire Courier. 

Cure for Corns.—A correspondent of the Lancet recom- 
mends the use of’ caustic in cases of corns. He says—** f 
applied it (the lunar caustic) thus;—I put the feet in warm 
water, and allowed them to remain till T found the outer 
surface of the corn was soft; I then dried the feet, and 
applied the caustic all over the corn; in a few minutes it 
was dry; it remained so for ten days, when I removed the 
black skin, and applied the caustic again, and so I conti- 
nued till I had completely eradicated the corns. I have 
tried the same plan with many of my patients, and those 








who have been sufferers for years :—all have been cured : 
it produces no pain, nor the least inconvenience, and does 
away with the necessity of cutting, which is dangerous in 
itself’, and likely to praduce extensive inflammation, with, 
frequently, the loss of life.” 

Water-proof Composition.—The efficacy of this invalu- 
able and cheap composition is now so generally appreci- 
ated, that it is quite superfluous to say one word in its 
favour. We merely advert to it here, forthe purpose of 
repeating our recommendation respecting its application, 
which is, not to set the pot containing it so near the fire 
as to make the composition too hot, as it may in that state 
blister the leather. The most approved way of bringing 
the mixture to the proper state for use, is to place the pot 
in warm water until the composition is sufficiently fluid 
for application.—Sce adv. 
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been redeemed. Quin stammered and evaded, and kept 


Days. [Alor n.' Even. | Height. 
h. m.'h. iy. fe. in. 

Tuesday -- 9) 6 32; 7 [211 11 
Wednesday10 i 49) 8 20/12 i 
Thursday ¢11] 8 47/9 11/13 7 |St. Martin. a 
Friday «---12} 9 34) 9 5614 6 
Saturday --13/10 13/10 30/15 6 |Britius. 
Sunday----14/10 47|11 316 3 |23d Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --15)11 20/11 3616 9 |Machutus. New Moon, 
Tuesday 116 1] Sij———17 0 (th. 42m, evening 
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MARIAN. 
— 
“ T never knew how dear thou wert, 
Till thou wert borne away! 
I have St, yet, about my heart, 
Thy beauty of that day !— 
Asif the robe thou wert to wear, 
Beyond the stars, were given, 
That I might learn to know it, there, 
And seck thee out, in heaven !—7. K. Hervey. 
Lovely, as Death himself had feared to dim 
‘Whe youthful sleeper’s heavenly aspect fair, 
No trace of grief or agony was there, 
But seemed as if some white robed seraphim, 
(Ere yet received an inmate of the sky,) 
Lingered to rob the conqueror of his sting ; 
And ere from earth upborne on angel wing, 
Whisper the living, ** "tis not hard to die !"— 
No sadness veiled her fair and spotless brow, 
A smile was on her lip;—the deep repose, 
Such as th’ enfranchised spirit only knows, 
Spoke all was blessedness, unending, now !— 
And, oh, so sweet "twas on her face to gaze, 
Seemed as reflected there, were heaven's own rays ! 











Liverpool. G. 
— a ceil 
EVA. 
—— - 
ee like a thing from bome! 
Lovely and lonely as a single star!" 
T. K. Hervey. 
“ Ido not weep, 
For thine eyes were stained by many a tear, 

Before they went to sleep t” Ibid. 


Woung, saidst thou, young ?—Oh! then, unhappy she, 
For on that pallid brow showed pining care, 
And Hope that long had passed into despair, 
And of the heart betrayed sad history !— 
Scarce nineteen summers, brief, had Eva seen ; 
And can it be that sorrow thus should write, 
Upon a face once radiant with delight, 
Than twice nineteen more years had numbered been ?— 
Age, premature, and withering to see, 
Had stripped her beauty of its every grace ; 
Strange characters imprinted on the face, 
The fearful lineaments of misery !— 
And not again could I her corse behold 
For there the broken heart's wild tale was told! 
Liverpool. a. 








MOONLIGHT THOUGHTS, 
—_—— 
BY DELTA, 





(From the Winter's Wreath for 1831.) 

It is a mild and mellow night; 

The waves are melting on the shore, 
Blandly as if they felt delight, 

That now their pilgrimage was o'er. 
Fitful upon the listening ear, 

The wailings of the wild bird come 
From the far sea rock, while more near, 


sentation of Liverpool, in Parliament, the following Poem 
will be perused with more than ordinary interest, 


The following Prize Poem was recited at the Theatre, 





Karth slumbers in its beauty dumb. 


Hushed are the rich autumnal woods, 
And silence, from the dewy hill, 
Leoks down on pastoral solitudes, 
And breezeless lakes, where all is still ; 
Whilst thou, pure Moon, enthroned above, 
Dost smile on my sequestered way, 
Awakening thoughts of vanished love, 
And being’s cloudless early day. 


A few brief years have come and fled—- 
Alas! how startling is the change ! 
Hearts, that then throbbed, are chill and dead, 
And tongues, that then were friendly, strange ; 
Hopes, that then gleamed, are quenched and past : 
Joys, that then charmed, rejoice no more; 
Earth with a blight seems overcast, 
*Tis gloom behind, and grief before ! 


Yet, when I look on thee, white Moon, 
And gaze around me on this scene, 
So fresh comes back life’s vanished noon— 
The days when Earth's parched soil was green, 
That almost I could think the while, 
The present but a dull mist driven 
O’er the blue sky, to dim its smile, 
Then passing leave the unclouded heaven. 


Alas! alas! if this be so, 

Where are ye now that wandered here, 
On eves, like this, of silver glow, 

When boyhood made existence dear ? 
See they the beauty of this scene ? 

Hear they the murmur of yon waves ? 
Wild flowers and weeds are growing green, 

The owlet hooting o’er their graves ! 


Ah, could we think in life’s young day, 
That all, which then enchants the heart, 
Ts but illusion, and away 
Shall like a morning dream depart— 
How would it sober down our bliss, 
To look upon the churchyard skull, 
And know, that all may come to this, 
Long ere the Psalmist’s term is full! 


The trees live on—though seeming dead— 
When drop its leaves in autumn’s blight, 
And when around its lonely head, 
Howl the regardless storms of night ; 
So throbs the heart in after years, 
When youth’s romance hath passed away, 
And Fancy’s frost-work disappears, 
Before the light of common day ! 








As Mr. Ewart is at present a candidate for the repre- 


A PRIZE POEM. 
BY WILLIAM EWART, ESQ. 


Oxford, June 14, 1820, the subject 


“THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS” 
— 

Still o’er Cayster’s stream (as dimly play 
On Samos’ hills the fading fires of day,) 
The cold moon gleams ;—yet no glad sound is there, 
The strains of sacrifice, the pomp of pray’r; 
As when, beneath Diana's silver light, 
Her pale-eyed virgins hymn’d the lamp of night ; 
As when, all-arm’d, beneath the beechen shade, 
Join’d the wild dance each Amazonian maid, 
While Echo woke the Sardian groves among, 
And Berecynthos trembled at their song. 


*Mid the deep slumber of that lonely plain 


—No wealthier floor the Pythian priestess trod, 

Her breast deep-lab’ring with th’ inspiring God.— 
Yet ;—at that shrine though thrill’d with holy fear 
Stern victors shrunk, and dropt th’ uplifted spear—(1) 
Nor awe restrain’d, nor Cynthia's fatal frown, 
Unhallow’d zeal, and avarice of renown, 

Or quench’d the fires ambition raised, to claim 

The guilty splendour of a deathless name.—(2) 


Slow sinks the smould’ring pile; and o’er it brood 
Primeval gloom and darkling solitude; 

Yet not the less, triumphant o’er ber foes, 

And pure from flame, Diana’s Temple rose, 

Firm on its never-shaken basis stood,— (3) 

Secure of fate, and awed th’ indignant flood.—(4) 
Lo! on Ionia’s polish'd pillars borne, 

Its bold front hails the rosy realms of morn ! 
Majestic monuments of lordly fame, 

Each the frail record of a regal name, 

Who now shall trace where Scopas’ chisel taught 
The conscious stone to waken into thought ; 

Or where, instinct with life, the tints grew warm 
Beneath Appelles’ touch, and melted into form ?—(5) 


Works of the mighty dead ! before ye bow'd 
Through many an age the banners of the proud, 
Till burst from high th’ eternal light of day ; 

— Before it groves and altars fade away, 

At once Apollo’s vocal caves are still, 

And faint the echoes of Dodona’s hill : 

Then shook, Diana, thy proud form of gold,—(6) 
Pale grew thy fires, and every altar cold, 

And, as th’ Apostle rais’d his voice divine,—(7) 
The Prophet-seer fled trembling from thy shrine. 


Spoii'd by the despot,(8) by the savage fir'd,—(8) 
Thy temple tott’ring as ite rites expir’d, 

E’en now thy columns hear, in land unknown,—(9) 
The Moslem hymn, and worship not thine own ; 
While o’er thy plains, incumbent, Silence throws 
It’s deep majestic gloom and terrible repose. 


(1) This was the only temple spared by Xerxes.—Solin. 
c.43. It was spared also by Croesus.—Herod. 1. 

(2) Alluding to Erostratus. 

(3) (4) The situation of the second temple was chosen as 
secure from earthquakes. An immense mass of building 
was raised to prevent the inundation of the marshes.~ 
Petit. de Amagon. 

(5) Alluding to Appelles’ picture of Alexander. 

(6) The statue of Diana is said, by Xenophon, to have been‘ 
of gold.—Anab. 5. 

(7) St. Paul at Ephesus. 

(8) Justinian and the Goths. 

(9) Several of the columns now support the church of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople.—Sce Gibbon, vol. 1, 432. 











THE DEVIL'S PROGRESS, 
— 
A whimsical work under this title has been recently pub- 
lished, illustrated by caricatures. It is an enlargement 
upon those minor jeu d'esprits recording the earthly peres 
grinations of his Satanic Majesty, which have been ascribe 
ed to Porson, Southey, Coleridge, and others. There is 
considerable vigour and point in this little work; and occae 
sional passages which show that the writer possesses poetical 
genius of no common order. Such, in our opinion, is the 
following, which we may entitle 
THE vow. 
‘* By every hope that earthward clings, 
By faith that mounts on angel-wings, 
By dreams that make night shadows bright, 
And truths that turn our day to night, 
By childhood’s smile, and pte tes tear, 
By pleasures day, and sorrow's year, 
By all the strains that fancy sings, 
And pangs that time so surely brings, 
For joy or grief—for hope or fear, 
For all hereaftcr—as for here, 
In peace or strife—in storm or shine, 





Dawn’d the first glories of th’ Ephesian fane; 


My soul is wedded unto thine !"— 
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THE BOVQUET. . 
“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





A LEAF FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER; 
oR, 
A NARRATIVE OF WIND AND STEAM. 





(PROM THE ULSTER MAGAZINE.) 


—_- 

The water had yielded to the influence of the paddle- 
wheel, and had formed a thousand bubbles on its surface, 
when I stepped on board of one of the Irish steam-boats 
from the Liverpool pier-head: in an instant we were on 
our passage. The land and its inhabitants glided by usin 
the imagination; and docks, streets, and ships, presented 
to the eye the motion of inertia; a solecism, which the 
fancy maintained, spite of the evidence of demonstrative 
reason. It was evening: the sky, which had been lowering 
during the day, became murky—dark masses of clouds 
passed rapidly to and fro in conflicting directions, and the 
heavens, which had exhibited an appearance as if a contest 
existed between the different elements, put on a more de- 
cisive aspect, as if the more violent ones had predominated, 
The water changed colour, and became agitated ; the wind 
began to howl through the masts, and the rain to descend 
in torrents; every thing ‘* gave dreadful note of pre- 
paration.”” 

The scene was a lifeless one, the plashing of the water re- 
sounded only to the clanking of the engine, and the joy- 
less countenances of the passengers were in character with 
the gloomy prospects of the night; a feeling of dark prog- 
nostication was evident on board; it was epidemic; the 
passengers imbibed it from each other, and the counte- 
nances of the sailors, true to the maxim, that 

Vultus est index ¢mimi, 
indicated fears which tongues dared not articulate. The 
captain alone stood unmoved ; he appeared to be in the 
situation congenial to his nature, and was a ‘*British 
sailor’ in the most reckless and fearless sense of the word. 
He was a huge Dutchman-built sort of personage; firm- 
ness was portrayed in every lineament of his weather- 
beaten face. His hair was thickly curled red, and fell over 
abroad expansive forehead; the lips thick, with a con- 
templative curl, and the eyebrow low and bushy; the 
countenance was large and orbicular. He was a charac- 
ter who was feared and beloved by his men, to whom his 
orders were always given with an abruptness that was 
characteristic; his obstreperous voice was tu be heard above 
the jarring sounds that prevailed ; commanding, threaten- 
ing, and intreating alternately, as commands, threats, or 
intreaties proved successful in the management of his ves- 
sel. His brisk confidence of manner served for a time to 


dissipate the sensitive excitement that prevailed among his| the mind at the prospect ! 


passengers. The strength of his vessel, her performances, 


and her capabilities were put forward by him with all the | certain ! 


vigorous eloquence of a sailor, in the technical elegancies 


of his art: but the tranquillity he restored was only tem-| gers at the idea of their speedy termination. 


porary. The return of six steamers which had sailed in 


company served to excite the most fearful apprehensions. | genius of fortune! 


Theory gave way to practice: the opinions of the captain 


the unconsciousness of the danger of our being run down, 
or the not less painful apprehension of running down some 
other vessel in the present unmanageable state of our ship. 
The sea and the vessel rolled and pitched in dreadful ac- 
cordance—sometimes the water would wash the night- 
lamp, at other times the keel would ride upon the surface 
of the waves, the paddles at one time performing their re- 
volutions in the air, at another, completely under water. 
A resolution was formed to return, but it was too late ; it 
was now impossible; the wind was right astern, and Car- 
lingford bay was steered for. Mow difficult would it be to 
describe what scenes every where presented themselves ;— 
above—below—on the deck or in the cabin! Below, un- 
conscious of existence, or rather conscious only of the 
agonies of it, lay extended, regardless of the result of the 
exertions of those above, numbers of persons suffering all 
the throes and retchings of sea-sickness, unattended to 
and unobserved, pitched from the situations they occupied 
at every lurch the vessel gave, caused by the breaking of 
a sea, or the passing of a gust, and scarcely wanting the 
auxiliary aid of the quantities of azotic gas furnished by 
the precaution of closed hatches for dragging out life with 
difficulty. The situation of those on deck was no better; 
lashed to ropes passed up and down the vessel; standing 
on the deck withcut shoes or stockings, for the greater 
security ; exposed to the wind and receiving every surge 
that passed over,—their situation was not more enviable 
than that of their neighbours: in one place there was a 
danger of being suffocated, in the other of being washed 
away. Calcutta Black-hole and the base of Eddystone 
Lighthouse were the only two situations that could form 
a parallel to the deck und the cabin of the Earl of Roden 
steam-packet. 

Night pursued slowly its dreadfully monotonous course. 
Masses of wavy foam continued to lave the same objects ; 
the wind still bellowed through the masts, and the engine 
still clanked discordantly to the boiling of the surf; but 
they passed the ear unmingled with the sound of human 
voice; even the iron lungs, or speaking trumpets, ceased 
to furnish sounds to the captain to vociferate. Silent 
prayer engaged some, complaints ** half uttered, half sup- 
pressed,”’ others; whilst many, otherwise engaged, ineffec- 
tually endeavoured to discover, through the darkness of 
distance, the object of their anxiety, Carlingford Light- 
house. It became the anxious object of all as the time 
approached of its expected appearance, and every eye 
wandered through the obscurity of the vast expanse that 
lay before it, in the direction the captain pointed out. 
At length it glimmered,—it appeared,—it burst upon the 
view at intervals, as the vessel rose upon the waves, or was 
engulfed between them. We neared it: it became dis- 
tinctly visible. What delightful associations crowded on 
What an expression of delight 
thrilled our nerves as the realization of our hopes appeared 
The captain, the crew, and the passengers com- 
muned in joy, and forgot their sufferings and their dan- 
But, alas! 
how uncertain are the decrees of fate! how fickle the 
The wind, by one of those sudden 
incidents common to severe gales, veered in a direction 


Were put in opposition to the acts of the other six, and a| opposite to the one it blew from, and, if possible, with an 


fimultaneous expression of remonstrance broke forth from 
the passengers and crew upon the impropriety of his reso- 
lution. In vain the aspirations of supplication and en- 
teaty were exchanged for those of anger and intimidation 
~all fell with equal effect upon his rough nerves. Fear 


increased vehemence. The light twinkled in the distance, 
whilst the vessel, propelled with all the power of which 
her engines were capable, retrograded rather than advanced. 
Lofty over the water to a defect, she turned round her 
head from the wind, despite the exertions and the inge- 


found no place in his bosom, and the dastardly conduct of | nuity of the captain and the engineer in the management 
his crew, and that of the ‘*lubbers” who had returned, | of the rudder or the steam; and the land, now within the 


vere alternately the subjects of his denunciation. 


Dun- | distance of a league, stood, as it were, at bay, mocking 


talk harbour, he declared, should only receive his anchor, | our terrors. Blue lights were hoisted at the mast-head, 


ind Dundalk quay should only stop his course. 


Daylight closed its inauspicious career, and night hur- | unheeded and unanswered. 


and several shots were fired as signals, but they remained 


The fact of a steam-vessel 


tied on to add to the horrors of the scene ; the wind con. | in distress was known both to the inhabitants of the Light- 
tinued blowing wilder and wilder, till it reached the super- fhouse and those on the mainland, but communication was 
itive degree of wildness—a perfect hurricane. A pitchy impossible, and our wants were suffered to remain unsa- 
larkness veiled the optical evidences of our situation, by | tisfied—unknown, whilst a pious hope and a prayer were 





all that the benevolent people of Cooley could offer for the 
assistance they were unvble to give. For one hour we 
struggled to maintain our situation, unable to move for- 
ward, and in constant danger of oversetting. The captain 
was observed to tremble as he declared, 

“* His vessel now unable to abide 

The sens that thunder o'er her battered side, 

And whilst the leaks a fatal warning give 

Thatin this raging sea she cannot live, 

Our only refuge from despair we find 

At once to wear and scud before the wind: 

Perhaps even then to ruin we may steer, 

But that’s remote, and instant death is here.” 

Despair and dismay were depicted on every countenance, 
at,the idea of retracing the course they had just sailed over, 
and a wild, inarticulate expression of terror rose above the 
tremendous din of sounds, while some whose imaginations 
were more sensitive than the rest sunk upon the deck from 
the situations they clung to, regarding every howl of the 
wind, as it whistled through the masts, as the shrieking of 
their dirge, and were borne to the hold from the danger- 
ous recoil of the billow, as it receded from the deck, in a 
state of dubious exhaustion, showlng no signs of arima- 
tion, save the quiver that pressed across the lip, or the 
nerveless extension and distension of the eyelids: the tout 
ensemble of the countenance was ghastly in the extreme, 
and awakened in the men who bore them off the most 
awful apprehensions; they regarded it as the prelude to a 
fate they contemplated shortly to be their own, judging 
from the fruitless results of their exertions at the pumps. 
In the meantime, 

** Lonely o'er the waste she flies, 
Scourged on by storms, and seas, and bursting skies.” 

Carlingford Light-house was long lost, and the morning 
of a December’s day was preparing to break ; but the pre- 
sence of the light came not to alleviate those dreadful as- 
sociations it conjured up at its departure; the spectacle 
which the deck presented told horribly the tale of its noes 
turnal ravages, whilst wave impelling wave still rolled in 
unbridled fury over the trembling vessel, leaving on every 
surge proofs of its dominion. Boats, bulwarks, spars, and 
casks, all dissevered from their fastenings, had long since 
disappeared, and an occasional fragment of their wreck 
that had been left untorn, floating on the surface of the 
passing wave, was all that gave evidence of the mode of 
their exit. 

The spirits of those on board were now reduced to the 
lowest ebb of despondency ; the momentary terror the cap- 
tain had betrayed, which was from causes he had taken care 
to conceal, had a paralyzing effect on the exertions of his 
men ; part of its causes were discovered to be in the nearly 
water-logged state of the vessel, and in the scantiness of 
the supply of fuel that remained unconsumed. He la- 
boured, assiduously, but ineffectually, to relieve it: he con- 
tinued to move through the ship in every direction to dis- 
sipate it. 

Prompt to direct the skilful, he appears, 

The expert he praises, and the fearful cheers, 
He tugs alternately at the pump and at the rudder, and 
descends as often to handle the shovel as he pulls the rope. 
Far bounding the view, like a cloud upon the horizon, 
the pilot discovered the Isle of Man; every one on deck 
indulged his eyes in repeated recognitions of it: articula. 
tion, long the neglected attribute of the tongue, elated, 
conveyed quick as sound could travel, tidings which the 
mind had ceased to hope for. But description fails. Con. 
ception will scarcely be able to form a more correct idea 
of the mighty current of impassioned joy that flowed up- 
on the soul, thrilling as it touched its deepest tones in the 
most delightful vibrations, than the notion the deaf man 





will be able to form of the doctrine of sound from the 
perusal of a theory on music; these scnsatione must be 
experienced before they can be felt. The joy, turbulent 
at first in its demonstrations, subsided into acts of piety 





and devotion, and sailors even aspirated words of prayer, 
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fervid as they were sincere. ‘Heap on more coals,” 
ejaculated the impatient captain as the metion of the ves- 
sel became slower. ** We can’t, we have none,” was the 
appalling intelligence conveyed in the reply. Heavens ! 
what an astounding effect the intelligence had! How it 
fell upon the ears of the dejected crew! what perils pre- 
sented themselves to the imagination! ‘Cut down the 
masts,” vociferated the captain in a tone of assumed con- 
fidence, wishing to dispel the despondency. The news, 
if possible, increased it. ** Leave nothing unburned ca- 
pable of combustion, that we may make the shore.” A 
ray of admiration gleamed on the countenances of the 
passengers and the crew as they all indiscriminately 
moved forward to execute the command ; the axe was up- 
lifted and made to descend; the masts toppled, 

“And crashing, thundering, o'er the quarter swung.” 
Yards, spars, and every thing combustible were converted 
into fire, and a temporary impulse added to the slackened 
velocity of the vessel; but 1t was @ temporary one only. 
Slowly and more slowly ; the paddles had nearly ceased to 
foam their track, or eddy the seas they passed across. Was 
it for want of a stimulant? No: the water had quenched 
the dying embers in the fire-places, and coals would be 
no longer useful ; the vessel was water-logged ; the pumps 
were Virtually abandoned, and the water in a state of ebul- 
lition in the boilers was all that was left to generate steam 
to guin the shore. No apprehensions were, however, en- 
tertained but that it should be made, for the action of the 
wind upon the hull drove ber on the direct course for it 5 
but then, without sails, steam, or any other mode of re- 
straining its course, the danger of drifting on the rocks 
was not more improbable than it would be fatal. Signals 
of distress were made, but long before they had been 
hoisted on the chimney, the only elevation on deck, ‘a 
dismasted steamer drifting on the sunken rocks’’ was ob- 
served on the shore, and a life-boat manned for our assist- 
ance; but before it had pulled a cable’s length from the 
land we had entered the breakers: under our lee quarter 

Foam'd the wild beach with maddening rage, 
Where rocks und waves a dreadful conflict wage. 

The vessel unmanageable, driven on by fate, plunged with 
dreadful impetuosity in the midst of them. In breathless 
trepidation every one beheld now the rocks and then the 
boat, measuring with the eye the length to be rowed and 
the distance to be, driven, vacillating between fear and 
hope, as the boutmen pulled or the vessel drifted ; motion- 
less every one beheld her sinking at every surge in expec- 
tation of the threatened shock, straining their ears to catch 
the first intimating sound. The boatmen strained with 
desperate strength; they cease; the vessel, uplifted on the 
wave, sinks thundering on the rock ; again she plunges, and 
a second shock cnsues; another minute, the stroke is re- 
peated—one more, and the bottom crackles under the tre- 
mendous concussion; the planks tear upon the crags; the 
veysel, quivering, vecrs about under the influence of wind 
and tide and her own retarded momentum 3 she reels, and 
sinks to rise no more: one terrific undulation placed her 
stern upon a rock ; it entered, and trunfixed her. Upheld 
by its granite supporter and fastened by its weight, the 
equilibrium is destroyed ; the water rushes to the forepart, 
which submerges deeper and deeper as a hundred open. 
ings in the bottom pour in their tributary streams. 

An amalgamation of the feelings of terror and despair, 
of joy and hope, was effected by the boatmen reaching the 
wreck in safety. One counteracted the other, and all 
prompted by the desire of availing themselves speedily of 
placing themselves in security, every one was for himself 
—every person wished to embark ; the boat was incapable 
of conteining the one-third of them, and a difficulty and 
even a delay was experienced in deciding the right of priority 
in the different candidates, for danger existed long as they 
remained on the vessel, which still thumped at intervals 
with unmitigated vehemence. It was here the undaunted 
firmness of Captain S— appeared conspicuous: coolly he 
presided over the disembarkation, unshipping the weakest 
progressively, for his voice was low, until he witnessed 


the boat for the last time ready to depart, standing on the 
deck, buffeting the tide now nearly even with it, after 
looking round in vain for a companion to bear him com- 
pany across the gunwale; he was the last man who left 
her, and although his bosom throbbed with joy in the con- 
solation of having escaped the destruction that so lately 
threatened—yet the fate of his vessel, dear to him nearly 
as his life, as he beheld her scarcely any obstruction to the 
passing wave, worked upon his mind; whilst a tear 
dimmed an eye it had never dimmed before, as the ex- 
clamation of ** She sinks, she has disappeared,” escaped 
an old sailor, a kindred spirit of his own, whose sympathies 
were closely interwoven with those of the captain in the 
fate of their vessel. 

The boat arrived, the captain placed his foot upon the 
shore, but the fixed melancholy in which he enveloped 
| himself was only heightened amidst the general congratu- 
‘lation. The body and the soul sympathize in their perils 
and fatigues ; and the dangers:that threaten the one and 

he fatigues felt by the other, reciprocally act upon both. 
ossed on the billow, or enveloped in its wave, the mind 
conjures up new perils for the imagination; it broods in 
| melancholy anticipation on the prospect of the moun- 
tain sea that next rolls forward, to dash, perhaps freighted, 
against the base of the stern rock, with the life of its 
trembling observer. It is those reflections that unnerve the 
arm to make astand against their threatened consequences, 
and create despair in the utility of further effurt. It was 
in this state of double exhaustion, debilated morally and 
physically, that the captain found himself ** anchored” at 
the only hotel in Peel. The air of mental abstraction was 
not dissipated by the joyous flow of soul that circled round 
the festive board; it was increased, like the optical illusions 
of the magic lantern: the attempts at hilarity that were 
made around, flickered dimly in the embittered perspective 
that shone before him, and only distorted by the dimness 
of its ray the deepened sadness which, left alone to soli- 
tude, would ‘eat itself away.’ The spirit of the juni- 
per even failed to restore the equilibrium of which it once 
possessed the power, and Morpheus, when the night had 
pretty far advanced, succeeded, after a desperate resistance 
of three or four hours’ * rolling and pitching” in the 
blankets, in placing the body under his downy influence, 
but only to remove the encumbrance it placed upon the 
powers of the mind, for ‘* Port—Hard Port—Larboard— 
Starboard,” were incessantly ejaculated during his sleep, 
and he was only aroused from his broken slumber by again 
striking on the rock, and suffering a second time, in fancy, 
the perils and the dangers of another shipwreck. 

It was dusk when the laet of the passengers reached the 
shore; every one instinctively moved off to gather himself 
up for the night in some place of comfort, such as the 
miserable circumstances of the place could afford. Dif. 
ferent propensities led to different methods of reauscita- 
tion, according to the taste or circumstances of the indi- 
vidual, as well as the gradations of passions or the length 
and depth of his pocket. Some, in whom gratitude pre- 
dominated, spent the greater part of the evening in the 
pious exercises of thanksgiving, and many and the great- 
est number whiled away their time in quaffing, in the en- 
livening potations of the bowl, oblivion to their sufferings ; 
some of them propitiating the rosy god in the copiousness 
of their libations successfully, for the participation of his 
attributes, 





** Wild but sweet ebriety.” 


| Poor fellows, they were guiltless! Heaven beheld grate- 


fully their pious festivities, and the recording angel closed 
the page, and dropped a tear upon their orgies. 

Day had pretty far advanced when I awoke, as if start- 
ing from a dream. I dressed myself, and from an irre. 
sistible impulse made my way to the shore, guided in my 
route by the thoroughfare that led towards it. The wreck 
spoke eloquently of the destructive fury of the gale; it 
was low water, and the wind had completely subsided; an 
immense mass of a vessel pending between heaven and 
earth, like Mahomet’s coffio ;”” ** but for the chimney,” 





as it was remarked, with the one end resting on the rock 
the other upon the strand, torn, wrecked, and battered, 
without scarcely any distinguishing object * to tej] ite 
meaning, or explain its use;” the keel had totally un. 
shipped itself; not one floater remained of it; the pad. 
dles and the chimney described an angle of forty-five de. 
grees to the deck. On boarding, anticipation fell far 
short, in the most extravagant, of the spectacle that pre. 
sented itself: on the deck the coup d'ail was enough, for 
nothing remained but the windlass, the chimney, and the 
stancheons of the bulwarks;—below, half filled with water 
although copious streains retreated through the rents and 
openings of the hull, parcels and packages floated buoy. 
antly, or peered their corners above the surface according 
to the specific gravity of their contents; in some Places, 
cases of ** waterproof hats” belied their makers, and in 
others, casks of rosin and bales of merchandise confirmed 
the received doctrines of the laws of gravitation; half the 
machinery flues and fire-places were immerged, and held 
communion ingloriously with the element they were used 
to triumph over: the cabin—but enough, a messenger 
whispered in the ear intelligence of @ worse nature than 
the eye could glean from the destruction it contemplated, 
*¢ Dinner was on the table:”’ such articles of luggage as 
I discovered to be mine, I removed hastily to the hotel, 
and closed the door of the dining room upon another day, 
as I now do, gentle reader, upon this paragraph. 
Another and another day was spent in the dull mono. 
tony of walking from the street to the vessel, and from 
the vessel to the street. 
“Du lit de table, et de table du lit.” 
The steam packet between Liverpool and Douglas had 
received an injury during the late gale, and five days 
elapsed before any mode of conveyance offered to escape 
from a situation, tiresome, at a distance from home, at 
a distance from friends, from, perhaps, the one person 
loved ; torn, as they must be, by their anxieties, enduring 
the dreadful apprehensions which want of positive means 
would create, and fed with such hopes, or depressed with 
such fears as gossip invariably puts in circulation on such 
occasions. At length the mail boat arrived, and with it 
the intelligence that a packet would be despatched next 
day to call at the ‘‘island,” on the conjecture that as we 
were in no other port, if not foundered, we must be there; 
fur accounts had passed between Liverpool and Dundalk 
of her having sailed, and of her pot having arrived; and 
after the period of a week it was to supply the place 
of the missing steam boat that the Liffey put off, 
having received orcers to make a voyage of discovery te 
the Isle of Man, on her passage to Dundalk. The next 
day came, and nothing appeared to repay the ‘* longing, 
lingering looks’ that were directed towards the bay, and 
the surrounding sea. Every passing cloud that emerged 
from the ocean, was constructed into a happy omen of 
deliverance; the smoke of a steamer appeared, showed 
herself as if advancing, but she was lost sight of, and the 
vapour became dissipated in the distance; every one 
writhed under the disappointment, and felt actually its 
pain. Lord Byron’s description holds good: 
“ And still I gazed, and gazed, and not a prow 

Was granted to my tears; 

At length 'twas noon; I hailed, and blessed the mast 

That met my sight—it neared—Alas, it passed, 

Another came, O God, ‘twas thine at last !” 
But it was the next morning, an hour after she showed 
herself, and 

 Hoarse o'er her side the rustling cable rings.” 

The next we embarked; all ready—the captain climbs 
her sides, the vessel obeys the impulse of her steam, and 
under a press of canvass cuts the water ‘tothe tune of 
eleven knote an hour.” Tired of the place—of ite society 
—suffering ennui from the perpetual remembrance of the 
events that impelled us to accept it as an asylum, it faded 
on the eye in the haze, sooner than the reminiscence of it 
vanished from the mind :—the single hour the ship re- 





mained there was deemed a lengthened one, and long 
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before the authoritative ‘*lay on” of the Captain was 
given, all were waiting impatiently the application of the 
“elastic vapour,” that idly issued through the waste pipe. 

Time does wonders: a short period, and the mountains 
of Mourne bound the extremity of optical perception, 
piercing the sky they could only be distinguished from, 
by a tint more 

Darkly, deeply, beautifully blue. 

Every instant,—every stroke the piston gave, new objects 
burst upon the view, and Carlingford Lighthouse at length 
appeared in bold relievo, under the shadow of its own 
dark mountain. What pleasing emotions it created, when 
the remembrances of its last beam, flickering on the top of 
each succeeding wave, to cast its lurid ray upon the horrid 
scene, became extinguished in the intervening billow,— 
compared with the present placid appearance by which 
the happy contrast was formed. Cooly Point eclipsed it, 
and Dundalk’s wide bay limited the ‘*licentious exercise 
of the eye,” long though unwillingly allowed to peram- 
bulate scenes and places it wished not to abide in. Ob- 
jects familiarized by time, lay open to the observation. 
Seatown castle towered in the musky atmosphere of the 
town, and the steamer’s flag was seen to wave over its 
battlement’s enlivening perspective: delightful thought! — 
the ‘blood-red flag that glittered at the mast,” was be- 
held by a father or a wife, whilst imagination, tracing 
through the tidings of *‘ report” their anxieties and their 
fears, they bounded at the idea of the anticipated em- 
brace, to undeceive their alarms in the clasp of arms, 
and confirm their hopes in the imprint of their checks. 
The Soldiers Point was passed ; crowds swayed severally 
by different affections, but over which joy visibly predomi- 
nated, hurried to the beach. It was ten days since the 
account of the vessel having sailed reached town; no 
tidings of her in the meantime had been received, and 
the most absurd and contradictory rumours were circu- 
lited in the absence of positive intelligence, all of which 
were believed. Many times during the same day was the 
vessel, with a plurality of fates, destroyed by fire, foun- 
dered, wrecked, and stranded; and Belfast Lough, Strang- 
ford, Carlingford, and the coast of Scotland, were alter- 
nately and often at the same time, made the theatres of 
het fatal or less fatal destruction, in proportion as the 
propensities of the relater inclined towards the horrible or 
the romantic. 

The vessel arrived at the quay, and when the slim sub- 
stitute that supplied the place of captain, exclaimed in 
the same breath, ** Stop her, Reverse.” the pantomimic 
representation of feeling ‘that was displayed between the 
parties on board and those on shore, was a subject on 
which the poetry of Hogarth’s pencil might have dwelt ; 
it was soon interrupted in the wild impassioned expres- 
sions of joy—unrestrained or unawed by the customary 
usages of society, or the rude gaze of the curious. Be- 
fore the vessel Had touched the quay, arms were locked in 
arms that were long believed to be unnerved—cheeks were 
pressed to cheeks that never expected to feel each other’s 
warmth. It was an affecting scene :—it was a conference 
in the plain and unsophisticated language of nature. 


ED, 
THE GENTLEMAN WITH THE FORTUNE. 


By the Author of “ The Legend of Genevieve,” Mansie Wauch,” §c. 


Iam one of a caste not apt to stick at trifles. Brought 
up to hard labour from my earliest years, placed between 
the shafts of the plough the moment I was thought capa- 
ble of directing them, taught to consider good work and 
tem honesty the ne plus ultra of man’s obedience, my 
teaders will no doubt be inclined to draw the conclusion, 
inconjunction with myself, that I was not a man formed 
0 stick at trifles. 

Although of a robust and athletic make, yet I do not 
lack my allotted portion of the handsome. Possessed of 
‘good face, of a very delectable nose, and a sparkling, 
bright, hazel eye, rather inclined to be neat and dressy on 


a Sunday or a holiday, I was in some shape considered, at 
one time, the toast of the village. The lassies round about 
all loved and looked up to me; at least su thought 1, and 
I accordingly grew very proud of myself. Like all other 
tight young fellows, I have my love story, and ** what for 
no?” as Meg Dod says. 

I was just eighteen when Cupid shot his dart to effect, 
and the object of my attachment was a year younger, but 
that wasallon the right side; but then, she was the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy farmer, and I hadn’t a penny but what 
my hands were yet to work for.—-‘* Oh the deuce take the 
money !” thought I ; though when it comes in cannily, it 
is always acceptable. My mistress, then, was one—how 
shall I describe her ?—where tip my pen with inspiration, 
to finish off such a paragon ? well, let me try it—but where 
shall I begin? The brow ?—well then—the brow was 
open—pure as alabaster, shaded by soft ringlets of nut- 
brown hair—nut-brown hair! whatam I after ? nut-brown 
hair! what a fool! Well, see now I am no hand at such 
fine work, and how could I expect to succeed ? should I 
not first havetried my hand on some common-place maiden, 
and, step by step, reached Nature's master-piece ? Ay, that 
would have been the way, but how can I relish painting 
such, when perfection is ever before me? No, it will 
never do, so I will retire from the contest. 

Like all young lovers, of course, I formed many roman- 
tic schemes, beat my. brains for fiery verses, though I 
could never happen to fall on any that would please, and 
I depended upon my eloquence alone for carrying the 
day. Margaret used to meet me at the back of het father’s 
stable, in the gray twilight of the evening, and we had 
always a very pleasant walk of it down the burn side; 
but as both our parents were always on the look out after 
stragglers, we had to be very chary of our motions, and 
sharp about what we had to say. Her father, when the 
first tidings of our attachment. reached his.ears, behaved 
like a man who had clean forgot himself. He danced for 
very rage, swore, and said ‘**that he would sooner see 
Margaret married to a brute than a red-haired beggarly 
ploughman.” He was wrong there though—thanks to 
Heaven—I am not red-haired. He aimed at seeing her 
the lady of the Haugh, but his pride got a fall. 

A young spruce fellow, whom any one might discern 
to have been brought up in the army, from his holding 
his shoulders back like a soldier, and looking very high, 
came to our village, and taking a very respectable lodging, 
gave himself out as a gentleman of property. Of course, 
all the lasses on the day following his arrival were flying 
about in all directions, rigged out in their best, with their 
large bonnets and ribands fluttering, to meet the gentle- 
man with the fortune. O what a day that was till they 
had all seen him !—nothing was ever like it, and as my 
father very facetiously remarked at the time, ‘had it 
been a gude preacher or a Bible meeting, they wouldna 
been so blithe in the turning out.” 

. Well, at the short run, the gentleman with the fortune, 
when he had gone over all their faces, felt himself satis- 
fied with none but Margaret’s, and in that quarter he 
accordingly attempted to insinuate himself. This was 
easily accomplished. The old father was quite proud of 
the lover; Miss Margaret was nothing loth; and so all 
went on well. -Poor William Jones was forgotten. I can- 
not say but I felt a twinge of regret at the circumstance, 
and that I may have shed a tear at the moment; but I 
o’ermastered my feelings; I did not lack pride, and I bit 
my lips to enforce the old saying, that ‘* there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out 0’t.”” 

All went on well; nothing was talked of but Margaret 
and the gentleman with the fortune, and they soon began 
to fix a day for the marriage. Oh! how the old boy 
chuckled over his good fortune !—how he disdained even 
to regard me with a look!—how he prided himself on 


All the preparations for the happy consummation of the 
nuptials were going on merrily. Margaret's head, poor 
thing, was quite turned with the thought of it, and 
nothing would go down with her but long conversations 
about lace gowns, and how this and that shaped cap would 
suit her countenance. ‘It is all very well,” thought I, 
‘*if nothing mars it.” I cannot say but what I felt a sad 
presentiment that I was just about to lose her for ever 
and aye; but Heaven, the just avenger of true love, 
turned the scale, 

It so happened, that the son of an old widow woman in 
the village, a poor weather- beaten fellow who had seen a 
vast deal of hard service, returned from the wars, leaving 
& precious limb behind. He was hobbling with his 
wooden leg across the street the afternoon following his 
arrival, with a few of his old cronies, to give them a long 
history of the many hard-won battles he had fought, and 
to tell how the Frenchmen—poor fellows—stood it out. 
He had heard, of course, a long account of the gentle- 
man with the fortune, for he was all the talk, and doubt. 
less, like other people, longed to have a peep at him. 

His curiosity was soon satisfied ; for, just as he was 
turning the corner to pop in at the back door, whom 
should he meet coming out, but the gentleman, plump 
in the face! *‘* Bless me!” exclaimed the old soldier, 
with a sudden look of recognition—** Tom Williams, how 
are you?” ** What is it, sirrah ?” was the surly reply. 
**Come, come, Tom—this is but firing blank cartridge— 
how are you? how are you?” seizing his hand. ‘I 
know nothing of you, fellow—hold off! let me pass!" 
said he, making a bold push forward, and bolting out. 
‘*Well,” says John Porteous, the old soldier, turning 
round to his companions, ‘* That is a rare one—bless me, 
the fellow that carried a firelock cheek by jowl with me 
for three years! it beats cock-fighting that, sure enough ! 
Ay, and that is your gentleman with the fortune is it? 
Take care you do not find him too much for you—all 
these fine clothes did not come a good way, that’s certain : 
Tom Williams! well, I could not have believed it.”” The 
tale soon spread; the gentleman disappeared the next 
morning, leaving only a dirty handkerchief in an old 
leathern trunk, in payment of board and lodgings for six 
weeks, 

Where was Margaret’s rich suitor now ? Well, it was 
my turn to hold up my head, and look shy, and I played 
the neglected swain toa T. I saw that she would fain 
make it up with me, and that her father was now a little 
tamed; but I held up my head, and looked as if I would 
have nothing to do with them. This kind of trifling, 
however, I saw would not pay ; so [ crept once more into 
confidence cautiously, and as if [ did not court their 
friendship. 

In a few weeks, however, all was forgotten. The gen- 
tleman with the fortune had disappeared, and I was the 
accepted lover. The marriage preparations, that had 
been going on to complete the happiness of my rival, 
served for mine: and Margaret and I found ourselves 
snugly set down in a little comfortable cottage, nothing 
the worse for the pretty respectable mite which she added 
to my small stock of the ready. 

On a still summer evening, about eight years afterwards, 
when the story of our courtship bad grown rather stale 
and uninteresting, as the children were playing, building 
houses with shells at the cottage door, one of them came 
running in to tell his mammy ** that a man wi’ a red coat 
and a lang feather in his hat was coming in.”” The bairn 
had barely told his little tale, before the object which had 
awakened his curiosity hobbled into the cottage. It was 
a poor soldier, spent with a long day’s journey, sorely 
crippled and covered with dust, faint and weak, begging 
a little refreshment. My wife was sitting by the fire, 
with an infant on her knee, and rising, she bade the soldier 





having secured for his daughter such a wealthy suitor! 
** Yese-yes,”” said I to myself, ‘it is all very good, but 
remember=oft a good beginning has a bad end, my old 





boy.” 


seat himself. He gazed on her face narrowly, and his 
cheek grew pale—he had recognised her. ** You will 
know me, perhaps ?”’ said he faintly. She looked at him 


| closely Lt cannot be!” at length she faltered cute 
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-THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








**It cannot be!” ** Alas! it is the wreck of Tom Wil- 
liame—he that deceived you so foully; but you will) 
doubtless now pity him whom once, perhaps, you hated 
for his perfidy. I am all that constituted the gentleman 
with the fortune. Itmay seem strange to you how I chose 
to re-visit this part of the country, but it lay in my way 
to my native village, whither I am bound, to lay my bones 
with my kindred ; and, relying on the alteration that time 
and hard service had wrought in me, [ could not pass 
without visiting the village where I attempted to play 
the rogue, althoagh it was to my cost, for I left my heart 
behind me.” 

The soldier repaid us for the hospitality we showed him 
by recounting the days of battle and bloodshed he had 
passed through. He had a comfortable billet of it for the 
night, and his scrip well filled for his day’s journey, and 
my wife's blessing at parting. There was Christian for- 
giveness for you! And it was now my part to show how 
far kindness would go. I accompanied him a long way 
on his homeward road, and exacted a sincere promise that, 
should he ever feel inclined to hobble back this way, he 
would not neglect to look in upon us and partake of what 
was going on. Thus I parted with him who had once 
been my deadly rival—who had threatened to overthrow 
all my fair prospects in life—thus I parted with Tom 
Williams, the gentleman with the fortune ! 





ON SALE, 

THE FOLLOWING APPROVED ARTICLES AND PUBLI- 
CATIONS AT. THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY-OFFICE, 
AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH THE AGENTS 
OF THE MERCURY AND KALEIDOSCOPE IN FIFTY- 
SIX TOWNS. 


oe + 
LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL, FANCY BALL, RAILWAY, &e. 

A FULL ACCOUNT of the LIVERPOOL FANCY 
BALL, with the Proceedings of the Festival Week, Minute 
Critiques on the Musical Performances, the Architectural 
Interior of St. Luke’s Church, &c. Poetry on the Liverpool 
Festival. An Account of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rallway; with Engravings of the Novelty and Rocket Loco- 
motive Machines; a Sketch of the appearance of a Line of 
Carriages, Waggons, &c. and a Plan of the Line of the Rail- 
way. Price only Sixpence, for three full sheets of Demy. 

PARLIAMENTARY ANATOMY; or, A PEEP BEHIND 
THE CURTAIN, containing an Accurate List of the new 
House of Commons, arranged in Tables of Influence, tend- 
ing to show why so many questions are carried in Parlia- 
ment, in opposition to the wishes and interests of the majo- 
rity of the people, and demonstrating, unanswerably, the 
absolute necessity for Parliamentary Reform. Printed ina 
small neat form, adapted for the Pocket-book.—Price only 
4d, or 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of a REPORT of the DISCUS;ION at 
the MUSIC- HALL, on the Morning and Evening of Thursday, 
October 21, and on the Morning of Friday, October 22, be. 
tween the REFORMATION SOCIETY and Mr. FALVEY.— 
Price 3d, each Number, 

FOUR PENNYWORTH of FUN! consisting of that fa- 
vourite whimsical Burletta BOMBASTES FURIOSO, and an 
American Whimwham called the WOOLLEN NIGHT CAP. 
~-Price 4d. 

HUNT'S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, for effectually 
exeluding moisture from Boots, Shoes, Carriage-leathers, &e. 
The comfert derived from the use of this preparation is 
universally acknowledged —Price 1s. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. 

CAMERON'S INDELIBLE MARKING INK, for LINENS, 
&c.—The singular and important property of this valuable 
discovery is, that the effect required is instantly produced at 
one operation by sluply writing on any part of the Cloth or 
Linen, without the trouble of a previous preparation ;-—for, 
on wetting the Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it 
is instantaneously converted into a permanent Liack, which 
no washing ean discharge.—Price 2s. or 2s. 6d. with case, 

SMITH & DOLIEIVS newly-iInvented POCKET TABLET 
for Memoranda This is a novel and elegant specimen of 
art; and many !adies and gentiemen have already spokenin 
the warmest terms of its usefulness.—Price 1s. 9d., or with 


\ NE'S beautiful LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING 
. JAMES’S CEMETERY, Plain, 1s. 6d.; Proof, 2s. 
TABLEAU SYNOPTIQUE, renfermant des Regles 
lnfaillibles pour trouver par Ja terminaison seule, et sans 
le secours du Dictionnaire, le Genre de tous les Noms dela 
Langue Francaise, Par D. ALBERT, LL.D., Professcur de la 
Langue Francaise & Liverpool.—Second Edition, price 2s, 
WARREN'S REAL JAPAN BLACKING.—This composi. 
tion, with half the usual labour, ey ee a most brilliant 
jet black, fully equal to the highest japan varnish, and 
affords peculiar nourishment to the leather.—Sold in bottles 
at Gd. Is. and Is. 6d, 
HUNT'S BLACKING.—This superior composition pro. 
duces the most brilliant Jet lustre; it nourishes the leather, 
revents it from cracking, and will not soil the finest linen; 
t is free from the disagreeable smell so justly complained of, 





and will be found superior to any before offered to the pub- 
tic. It will keep in any climate.—In bottles at 4d. 8d. and 1s, 


THE BEAUTI“£S OF CHESS. 











** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Viva. 
- 
SOLUTIONS TO STUDY CCXXV. 
(By our cerrespondent M.)} 


White. Black. 
1 Queen .....00.C—4 1 King ........+0.F—8 
2 Queen... ...C—5xX 2 King.... 


3 Queen .........D—5% 3 King.... 
4 Queen .........D—6x% 
5 Queen .......-Dm8< 
6 Queen .........E—7X 6 King .....+.000..G—8 
7 Queen .....+..G—7 X Mate. 













SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXVI. 
White has the move, and will win. 





noes 


Black. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 








FEMALE FASHIONS. 


Dinner Dress.—A crimson satin dress, the corsage 
cut very low round the bust, is disposed in front in dra- 
ery folde, which meet in the centre, and form a demi 
osange.—A gold enamelled pin, beautifully wrought, 
fastens the folds in the centre of the bosom. Long and 
very wide sleeves of gaze de soie, over short ones of erim- 
son satin; the sleeve is terminated by a manchet a la 
Ninon of the same material.—The head-dress is a berct, 
d of shaded blue gauze; it is of a very light and 
novel form, and ornamented only with a very broad gauze 
riband, to.correspond, which is fastened in two short bows, 
with ends that fall nearly to the knee on the left side. 
Ear-rings of massive gold, of the pear form. The bracelets 
are, one of black velvet, with a gold clasp, the other of 
gold chains. 

EVENING DREss.—A dress composed of pale lemon- 
coloured gaze popline, over a white satin one. The cor- 
sage, cut very low, is open before and behind; the lappels 
are embroidered in a light but rich pattern, in a white floize 
silk.—-The under corsage is made square, and arranged in 
small longitudinal plaits; the sleeves form two bouffants, 
one immediately above the elbow, the other reaching half. 
way to the wrist, where it terminates in a deep tight cuff 
of the material of the dress. The skirt is decorated with 
a single flounce, which comes as high as the knee, and is 
finished round the border in an embroidery of detached 
sprigs of foliage in white floise silk. An embroidery also 
in white silk, of light bouquets, surmounts the flounce. 
The head-dress is a crape hat, the colour, a new shade of 
rose noisette. The inside of the brim is decorated with a 
neud of gauze riband to correspond on the left side, and 
with coques on the right; two very large nosuds of riband 
are placed, one at the top of the crown in front, on the 
right side, the other at the bottom, upon the brim. A 
bouquet, consisting of light sprigs of flowers, is inserted 
at the side, between the knots, ecklace, gold and eme- 
ralds; ear-rings and bracelets, gold, finely wrought. 





| PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
| The Leeds Mercury gives the following as the result of 
|returns obtained in answer to a circular which Me, 
| Brougham sent to every parish in England, in the year 
| 1828, requesting the same information that was asked for 
| in the year 1818, when a Committee of the House of Com. 
| mons was sitting on the subject; and as the facts have never 
before becn published, and are in themselves most en. 
couraging, as showing the rapid advance making in the 
instruction of the body of the people, especially in England, 
we have much pleasure in communicating them to the 
public.—** In 1818, there were in England 4167 endowed 
schools, at which 165,443 children were taught; 14,582 
upendowed day schools, at which 165,443 children were 
taught; 5162 Sunday schools, at which 452,817 children 
weretaught. Of the endowed schoels 302, teaching 39,599 
children, were on the Lancaster and Bell plan ; of the unen. 
dowed day schools 820, teaching 105,582; and of the 
Sunday schools 404, teaching 50.979, were on the same 
plan. At the endowed schools 145,952 were free scholars, 
and 19,481 paid quarter pence; at the unendowed day 
schools, 168,064 were free, and 310,785 paid quarter pence, 
Supposing the whole of the parishes to have made the same 
progress betwe:n 1818 and 1828, that those did from which 
Mr. Brougham had returns, the number of unendowed day. 
schools would have increased from 14,000 to about 82,000; 
and the number of children taught, from about 478,000 to 
about 1,003,800! In Wales, the schools were, in 1818, 
200 endowed, teaching 7,625; unendowed day schools,572, 
teaching 22,976; Sunday-schools, 721, teaching 24,258, 
In Scotland, in 1818, there were 1154 parish and endowed 
schools, teaching 64,838; unendowed day-schools, 2479, 
teaching 112,187; Sunday-schools, 807, teaching, 58,449, 
In Jreland, in 1827, there were schools of all kinds, 11,898, 
and children taught, 568,904 :—so that, in 1818, there were 
altogether, in England, of day-schools, 18,449;— of chil. 
dren taught, 644,282 ; in Walcs, 779 schools, and children 
taught, 30,601; in Scotland, 3633 schools—of children 
taught, 178,525. At that time, therefore, Scotland was 
greatly better educated than England—better in the 
portion of 15} to 11}. But if the progress madcin Engle 
during the last ten years has not been kept pace with in 
Scotland, (and there is reason to believe it has not, ) Eng. 
land may now be as well, or even better educuted than Scot. 
land ; for its education appears to have more than doubled, 
if Mr. Brougham’s returns are a fair sample of what ha 
cen done throughout the country.” 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 




















Barometer | Extreme, Thermo-; Extreme, State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 |Heat du-| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon, Noon, 
Oct. | 
27 130 16| 43 0} 50 0O| 52 O|}W.N.W. Stormy. 
28 |29 70| 47 O| 53 O| 58 O; N.W. |Stormy. 
29 |29 50] 46 0] 49 O; 53 O} N.W. |Stormy. 
30 | 29 80) 42 0} 44 0} 50 O W. ‘Cloudy. 
a 29 7] 44 O} 51 0} 56 UO} N.W. Cloudy. 
ov. 
1 }29 84] 50 0} 53 OO! 62 O|} N.W. Fair. 
2429 8@! 50 O} 53 O!} 56 O01 W.S.W. Cloudy. 





28th, Heavy rain during night.—29th, Stormy during 
night.—30th, Nine,& m.rain.; two, p.m. rain.—3] st, Heavy 
rain during night.—November 2d, Ten, a.m. rain, 

REMARKS FOR OCTOBER. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 30:06; mean 
temperature,—extreme during night, 47:20; eight, am. 
51:12; noon, 56:18; extreme during day, 57:13; general 
mean, 53:8; prevailing winds, westerly; maximum of tem 
perature, 66, (1829, 63 ;) minimum oF ditto, 39, (1829, 35) 

Summary of the month.—13 days fair, 1 rain, 5 stormy, 
12 cloudy. 

——— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ANTWERP.—We wish to call the attention of our mercantile 
readers to an original communication respecting recent 
transactions at Antwerp. The writer is a respectable mer- 
chant, now residing in Liverpool,, who possesses more than 
ordinary means of obtaining correct information on the 
subject of his letter. 

PERMANENT ASYLUM For THE HovsELEss Poor.—We shall, 
in a short time, publish an engraved ground plan of the 
House of Refuge in Freemason’s-row, which will be ready 
for the reception of its inmates in the course of the month. 
The interesting verses of H. on the subject shall have 4 
place in our next. 


ee 


Printed, published, and sold,every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SM1TH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Pripting 























Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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